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The  Seminary  began  its  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  year  on  September 
30th  with  the  matriculation  of  new  students.  On  the  following  day  the  Seminary 
was  formally  opened  with  services  in  the  chapel.  The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer, 
D.  D.,  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  delivered  the  opening  address  which  is  given  on  later 
pages  of  this  number  of  the  Bulletin.  A goodly  body  of  students  were  assembled. 

All  members  of  the  Seminary  Faculty  are  in  health  and  in  residence  giving 
their  appointed  courses.  Mr.  Donald  Wheeler,  who  has  been  for  some  years  the 
instructor  in  voice  training  in  Lawrenceville  School  and  has  been  assisting  Pro- 
fessor Henry  W.  Smith  in  voice  culture  in  the  Seminary  during  recent  years,  has 
resigned  from  the  Lawrenceville  School  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
teaching  in  the  Seminary  and  in  Princeton  University.  He  has  charge  of  the 
elocution  work  with  the  Juniors  and  is  giving  elective  courses.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Smith  is  also  continuing  his  elective  courses.  Professor  George  Johnson,  Ph.D., 
of  Lincoln  University,  is  again  giving  the  under-graduate  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Apologetics  and  also  a course  on  the  Psychology  of  Religious  Education. 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.  D.,  is  again  associated  with  Dr.  Stevenson  in  the  in- 
struction of  Missions.  The  Seminary  counts  itself  very  fortunate  in  having  on 
its  staff  for  the  first  semester  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  D.  D.,  founder  of  the 
Arabian  Mission,  authority  on  Mohammedanism  and  missionary  in  general  to  the 
Moslem  World.  He  is  making  a speciality  in  his  instruction  of  the  problems  of 
the  Moslem  World  and  missionary  effort  in  it. 

W.  G.  Schauffier,  M.  D.,  is  again  generously  giving  physical  examinations 
and  medical  advice  to  all  the  students  of  the  Seminary. 

Professor  Alexander  Souter,  Ltt.D.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  will  deliver  the  Stone  Lectures  for  this  session.  His  sub- 
ject will  be  The  Earliest  Latin  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  The  lectures 
will  be  delivered  from  December  1st  to  5th. 

The  Rev.  A.  K.  Reischauer,  D.  D.,  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  will  deliver  the  Mission 
Lectures  on  the  subject  of  Our  Christian  Task  in  Japan , at  a date  not  yet  fixed. 

Repair  and  improvement  of  the  Seminary  property  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  summer.  Bath  rooms  have  been  installed  on  the  third  floor  of  each 
of  the  three  dormitories.  An  addition  is  being  built  on  the  rear  of  the  red  brick 
library  building  capable  of  housing  some  seventy-five  thousand  volumes,  thus 
making  place  for  the  large  quantities  of  books  now  stored  in  the  basements,  and 
for  the  expansion  of  the  library. 

Dr.  Zwemer’s  opening  address  is  as  follows  : 
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The  Determining  Factor  in  the 
Fight  for  Character 

By  Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  D.  D. 

We  have  just  been  singing  “Faith  of  our 
fathers,  holy  faith,  we  will  be  true  to  thee  till 
death,”  but  many  of  us  find  it  more  difficult 
to  be  true  to  the  faithfulness  of  our  fathers 
than  to  be  true  to  their  faith,  to  live  up  to 
their  high  ideals  of  character  and  conduct,  of 
fidelity  and  sacrifice. 

The  fight  for  character  is  constant  and  real 
in  the  life  of  every  individual  who  is  not 
drifting;  it  is  a battle  in  those  who  profess 
other  religions  as  well  as  in  Christianity.  All 
who  are  spiritually  in  earnest  realize  that  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  foes;  witness  Socrates  in 
Athens,  Buddha  in  India,  Al-Ghazali  in  Persia, 
Saul  at  Tarsus.  I was  reading  this  morning 
the  “Private  Devotions”  of  Bishop  Andrewes, 
and  realized  how  this  great  book  of  devo- 
tion was  pressed  from  the  heart  of  a man  who 
was  tempted.  William  Borden  went  out  from 
this  Seminary  and  how  well  I remember  that 
his  favorite  hymn,  when  we  met  on  a Sunday 
afternoon  in  Cairo,  always  was  “Christian, 
dost  thou  see  them?”  Man  suffers  most  of 
all  creatures,  because  he  is  torn  asunder,  not 
as  in  the  old  mediaeval  days  by  four  horses, 
but  by  two  worlds.  You  remember  the  words 
of  Browning;  they  apply  also  to  Theological 
Seminaries : 

“How  very  hard  it  is  to  be 
A Christian ! Hard  for  you  and  me. 

—Not  the  mere  task  of  making  real 
That  duty  up  to  its  ideal 
Effecting,  thus  complete  and  whole, 

A purpose  of  the  human  soul — 

For  that  is  always  hard  to  do ; 

But  hard,  I mean,  for  me  and  you 
To  realize  it,  more  or  less, 

With  even  the  moderate  success 
Which  commonly  repays  our  strife 
To  carry  out  the  aims  of  life. 


And  the  sole  thing  that  I remark 
Upon  the  difficulty,  this : 

We  do  not  see  it  where  it  is, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  race : 

As  we  proceed  it  shifts  its  place, 

And  where  we  looked  for  crowns  to  fall, 
We  find  the  tug’s  to  come, — that’s  all.” 

There  are  two  passages  of  Scripture  which 
I would  read  in  this  connection,  because  they 
set  forth  the  determining  factors  in  your  fight 


for  character — John  1:13,  1st  Corinthians  4:7 
These  two  passages  raise  questions  such  as 
these:  Is  character  a new  creation  or  a de- 
velopment? Is  it  due  to  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion or  to  a revolution  of  the  soul,  deep  as 
the  abyss  of  our  being  and  terrific  as  an  earth- 
quake? Is  character  a free  gift  or  a con- 
quest, an  inheritance  or  an  attainment?  Is 
character  natural  or  supernatural?  Is  it  1 
thing  that  can  be  taught  like  mathematics,  01 
is  it  caught  like  the  measles?  Does  it  revea 
our  impulses  by  imitation  or  contagion? 

In  every  life  there  are  at  least  three  force: 
struggling  for  supremacy  from  the  very  out 
set — Personality,  Heredity  and  Environment 
All  of  these  forces  are  referred  to  in  th< 
striking  words  that  John  uses  in  the  introduc 
tion  to  his  Gospel.  Some  scholars  have  sug 
gested  another  rare  reading  of  the  text,  mak 
ing  the  verb  singular : “who  zvas  born,”  in 
stead  of  “who  were  born,”  so  that  the  who! 
phrase  applies  to  Christ  and  not  to  the  be 
liever. 

Zahn  writes:  "According  to  the  usual  tex 
of  John  1 : 13,  this  passage  treats  of  the  mei 
to  whom  Jesus  has  imparted  the  right  and  th< 
capacity  to  become  children  of  God.  Tha 
applies  to  all  who  believe  in  the  name  of  Jesu 
(1:12). 

“Of  these,  he  says  that  they  are  begotten  am 
born,  not  of  double  blood,  that  is,  by  the  mix 
ture  of  the  blood  of  two  people,  not  of  th- 
will  of  the  flesh,  not  of  the  will  of  man,  bu 
of  God. 

"Even  if  there  did  not  follow  the  statemen 
in  1 :i4,  that  the  Logos  became  flesh,  it  coulc 
not  be  misunderstood  that  verse  13  says  of  th 
birth  of  the  children  of  God  exactly  what  i 
said  by  the  tradition  of  the  Virgin  Birth  o 
Jesus. 

The  begetting  and  the  birth  of  the  Onl 
Begotten  Son  of  God  is  directly  used  as  th 
model  for  representing  the  begetting  and  birti 
of  children  of  God,  who  have  become  s > 
through  Him.” 

But  whatever  the  reading  of  the  text,  w 
may  paraphrase  the  passage  to  read  as  fol 
lows : “Which  were  born  not  of  heredity,  no 
of  eugenics,  nor  of  environment,  but  of  God. 
Jesus  Christ  was  in  no  sense  the  product  o 
His  age,  nor  of  His  environment,  nor  of  Hi 
heredity.  We  find  more  in  Him  than  Hi 
human  personality.  He  was  the  Son  of  God 
Are  we  also  sons  of  God?  Is  this  high  dignit; 
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possible  of  attainment?  Does  it  make  any 
difference,  and  if  it  does,  are  we  not  compelled 
to  face  the  startling  questions  of  St.  Paul. 
“Who  maketh  thee  to  differ?  What  hast 
thou  that  thou  hast  not  received?”  In  answer 
to  the  first  question  some  scientists  /reply 
Heredity. 

I.  HEREDITY. 

Modern  Science  announces  as  a new  dis- 
covery that  which  the  Bible  teaches  unmis- 
takably from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  “Every- 
thing brings  forth  fruit  after  its  kind.”  “Men 
do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs 
from  thistles.”  The  second  commandment  lays 
down  a principle  as  fundamental  as  the  law 
of  Mendel;  heredity  is  affirmed  to  be  so  potent 
as  to  extend  not  only  to  the  fourth  generation, 
but  to  a thousand  generations,  manifesting  at 
once  the  mercy  and  severity  of  God. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  not  only  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
physical  and  natural  characteristics,  but  of 
acquired  characteristics,  mental  and  moral. 
The  answer  is  not  final.  Burbank  and  others 
have  investigated  these  laws  in  the  case  of 
plants,  Darwin,  DeVries  and  others  in  the 
case  of  animals,  Galton  in  the  case  of  man. 
The  elements  of  the  problem  are  not  simple; 
they  are  difficult  to  differentiate  and  to  dis- 
entangle. Ancestors  increase  by  geometrical 
proportion ; in  the  first  generation  there  are 
two;  in  the  fifth  generation,  sixty-two;  in  the 
tenth  generation,  two  thousand  and  forty-six; 
and  by  the  twentieth  generation  the  total  is 
over  two  million.  What  particular  trait  in  a 
man’s  character  can  be  traced  back  to  an  in- 
dividual ancestor  of  the  twentieth  generation? 
Make  it  easier.  Which  can  you  trace  to  one 
of  your  two  thousand  ancestors  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  who  might  have  come  over 
in  the  “Mayflower?” 

We  are  told  that  fifty  members  in  five  gener- 
ations of  the  Bach  family  were  notable  mu- 
sicians. Was  this  because  they  taught  each 
other  music,  or  because  the  capacity  was  in- 
herited? In  the  notorious  Jukes  family  there 
were  310  professional  paupers,  440  physical 
wrecks  through  debauchery,  55  prostitutes,  60 
habitual  thieves,  7 murderers,  and  130  other 
convicted  criminals.  Was  this  terrible  tragedy 
of  wrecked  lives  due  to  poverty,  lack  of  educa- 
tion, a hopelessly  bad  environment,  or  was 
there  an  inherited  mental  defectiveness  and 
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weakness  of  the  will,  a trait  of  bestiality?  The 
environmentalists  accept  one  answer,  the  he- 
reditarians  the  other.  Who  shall  decide? 

The  whole  tendency  of  modernism  is  to  over- 
emphasize the  power  of  heredity  as  an  in- 
evitable law  and  allow  no  loophole  for  excep- 
tions save  as  they  prove  the  rule.  Lothrop 
Stoddart  bases  the  argument  of  his  book  “The 
Rising  Tide  of  Color”  on  the  false  premise 
that  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  power 
of  heredity,  that  no  man  has  any  power  to 
become  a better  man  and,  therefore,  his  only 
hope  is  in  revolt.  We  protest  against  such 
pessimism.  History  proves  other  forces  are 
at  work.  Many  of  us  thank  God,  as  Bonar  did, 
for  a holy  ancestry.  How  good  it  is  to  re- 
call, as  Timothy  could,  the  faith  that  dwelt  in 
those  who  gave  us  birth  1 While  the  Bible 
gives  many  illustrations  of  the  power  of  he- 
redity for  evil,  it  also  shows  the  same  law  at 
work  in  the  Divine  purpose  of  salvation,  not 
only  for  the  individual  but  for  the  race.  Com- 
mon grace  accounts  for  human  progress,  as 
well  as  special  grace  accounts  for  the  children 
of  God.  Was  not  this  the  deeper  significance 
of  the  call  of  Abraham : “In  thee  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed?”  Japheth  and 
Ham  are  today  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem 
to  escape  their  own  heredity.  Europe  and 
Africa  have  found  rest  for  their  souls  only  in 
the  religion  of  Asia. 

II.  ENVIRONMENT. 

In  his  most  interesting  book  “Climate  and 
Civilization,”  Huntington  has  laid  down  the 
great  law  of  environment  as  the  chief  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  race  and  the  in- 
dividual. He  answers  Paul’s  question  “Who 
maketh  thee  to  differ?”  in  one  word — It  is 
climate.  “The  heat-belt  theory”  has  been  used 
to  prove  the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  condition  of 
Central  Africa.  Men  would  explain  the  char- 
acter of  the  Chinese  by  their  environment  and 
the  customs  of  the  Malays  as  due  to  their 
climate.  We  see  illustrations  of  this  law  on 
every  hand. 

Education  is  largely  based  upon  its  funda- 
mental concepts.  Plants  and  animals  seek  to 
conform  to  their  environment  by  mimicry,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  against  their  foes ; 
they  are  also  changed  by  it  and  lose  some  of 
their  characteristics. 

Where  we  are  often  determines  what  we 
are.  A trite  illustration  is  that  of  the  blind 
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fish  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Is  the  same  thing 
true  of  the  blind  heathen  in  Central  Africa,  or 
the  blind  prejudice  of  certain  Christian  com- 
munities in  our  land? 

Yet  no  one  doubts  that  man  has  power  to 
change  his  environment  and  rise  superior  to  it. 
The  human  will  has  power  to  say  “I  can!  I 
dare ! I will  1” 

In  “Christianity  and  Progress”  Dr.  Fosdick 
writes : 

“If  the  Christian  Gospel  is  going  to  be  true 
to  itself,  it  must  carefully  preserve,  amid  the 
pressure  of  our  modern  social  enthusiasms, 
certain  fundamental  emphases  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  its  genius.  It  must  stress  the 
possibility  and  the  necessity  of  the  inward 
transformation  of  the  lives  of  men.  We  know 
now  that  a thorny  cactus  does  not  have  to  stay 
a thorny  cactus ; Burbank  can  change  it.  We 
know  that  a crabapple  tree  does  not  have  to 
stay  a crabapple  tree;  it  can  be  grafted  and 
become  an  astrakhan.  We  know  that  a ma- 
larial swamp  does  not  have  to  stay  a malarial 
swamp ; it  can  be  drained  and  become  a health 
resort.  We  know  that  a desert  does  not  have 
to  stay  a desert ; it  can  be  irrigated  and  become 
a garden.  But  while  all  these  possibilities  of 
transformation  are  opening  up  in  the  world 
outside  of  us,  the  most  important  in  the  series 
concerns  the  world  within  us.” 

All  this  is  true,  but  those  who  depend  on 
environment  alone  in  the  fight  for  character 
will  surely  be  defeated.  The  brightest  sun- 
light cannot  turn  a lump  of  coal  into  a spark- 
ling diamond.  “Going  to  church,”  says  Billy 
Sunday,  “does  not  make  anybody  a Christian, 
any  more  than  taking  a wheelbarrow  into  a 
garage  will  turn  it  into  an  automobile.”  Life 
at  a Theological  Seminary  does  not  necessarily 
produce  Christian  character.  The  will  of  the 
flesh  is  strong,  all  that  man  can  do  for  man  is 
to  make  life  more  easy  and  to  lessen  the  strain 
of  temptation. 

The  whole  of  the  present  age,  the  inheritance 
of  our  fathers  in  the  past,  our  institutions,  our 
civilization,  these  constitute  environment.  How 
much  we  owe  them,  and  yet  in  the  last  analysis 
how  impotent  they  are  when  a man  stands 
alone  and  has  to  make  his  fight  against  him- 
self, against  his  heredity,  to  win  character! 
St.  Anthony  did  not  escape  the  struggle,  nor 
did  the  “pillar  saints”  immortalized  by  Tenny- 
son become  holy  by  lifting  themselves  above 
the  world  in  spectacular  fashion.  The  best 
environment,  such  as  we  have  here,  does  not 
make  us  immune  to  temptation,  for  as  Bacon 


says,  “The  desert  makes  man  a wild  beast  or 
a god.”  The  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew  is 
one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  Gospel  for 
theological  students.  Mark  puts  it  all  in  a 
sentence:  “The  spirit  driveth  Him  into  the 
wilderness — tempted  of  Satan — with  the  wild 
beasts — and  the  angels.” 

III.  PERSONALITY. 

That  is  your  very  self,  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul  to  dare,  to  endure,  to  suffer,  never  to 
surrender.  What  has  the  human  spirit  not  ac- 
complished? This  faith  in  personality  was 
well  summed  up  for  us  in  the  half-true,  but 
whole-hearted,  optimistic  verses,  “I  am  the 
captain  of  my  soul.”  If  man  can  change  his 
food,  his  dress,  his  climate,  nay  the  very  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  why  should  he  not  be  able 
to  change  himself?  “As  a man  thinketh  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he.”  But  can  he  also  become 
what  he  wills  to  be?  If  the  powers  of  the 
human  soul  were  as  God  formed  them  in  His 
image,  we  might  still  glory  in  the  doxology  of 
the  Psalmist,  “Thou  hast  made  him  a little 
lower  than  the  angels;  Thou  hast  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  honor ; Thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet.”  But  alas  1 that  ideal 
is  no  longer  a reality.  Man  has  fallen.  His 
intellect  is  darkened,  his  affections  are  per- 
verted, his  will  is  warped,  weakened,  wicked, 
paralyzed. 

So  strong  a personality  as  Paul  puts  it  be- 
fore us  in  terms  that  cannot  be  contradicted: 
“O  wretched  man  that  I am,  who  shall  deliver 
me?  The  good  that  I would  I do  not.”  Is 
not  this  a page  torn  from  every  man’s  diary? 
The  double  personality  of  our  best  and  our 
worst,  who  has  not  felt  it?  Nay,  it  is  often 
true  that  the  greater  the  personality,  the  great- 
er the  struggle,  the  greater  the  tragedy  of  de- 
feat. Milton’s  portrait  of  Satan  in  “Paradise 
Lost”  shows  it.  I once  met  a missionary  from 
Nigeria,  who  had  been  through  the  fight,  cast 
down  but  not  destroyed.  She  gave  me  these 
verses : 

“Is  it  true,  oh  Christ  in  heaven,  that  the  high- 
est suffer  most; 

That  the  strongest  wander  furthest  and  most 
hopelessly  are  lost; 

That  the  mark  of  rank  in  nature  is  capacity 
for  pain ; 

That  the  anguish  of  the  singer  makes  the 
sweetness  of  the  strain?” 

There  is  a superficial  philosophy  in  our  day 
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which  attempts  to  cure  the  evils  of  personality 
by  auto-suggestion.  But  the  process  is  not  as 
easy  as  that.  David,  Isaiah,  Paul,  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  Henry  Martyn,  did  not  write  in  their 
diaries,  “I  am  growing  better  and  better  every 
day  in  every  way.” 

Sin  is  not  to  be  eradicated  by  mental  sug- 
gestion. It  required  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Not  by  denial  of  the  facts  or  by  camou- 
flage of  temptation,  but  by  a living  faith  in  the 
Crucified  Redeemer  do  men  rise  above  their 
dead  selves  to  higher  things.  As  Dr.  Mc- 
Quilkin  wrote  in  the  “Biblical  Review 

“There  are  vast  numbers  of  psychic  ‘dope 
fiends’  all  about  us.  They  are  drugged  with 
suggestive  opiates.  We  cannot  escape  the  ills  of 
life  by  flight.  Regeneration  must  precede  sug- 
gestion, or  nothing  more  than  mental  suppres- 
sion can  be  hoped  for.  The  human  heart 
knows  the  difference  and  sickens  by  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  hypodermic  needle  of 
mental  suggestion.  Cauterization  of  the  mind 
is  quite  another  thing  than  its  transformation 
I through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

IV.  REGENERATION. 

Here  is  our  only  hope.  This  is  the  super- 
natural factor,  the  imponderable  factor  in  the 
fight  for  character.  Not  its  figuration,  but  its 
transfiguration.  A birthright  conferred  upon 
rebels  and  outcasts.  What  a glorious  gospel 
Jesus  has  given  us  to  proclaim  and  to  experi- 
ence 1 This  new  birth  obliterates  the  influence 
of  heredity  and  environment,  producing  a new 
personality.  The  history  of  redemption  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  throughout 
every  mission  field,  illustrates  the  power  of 
the  Gospel.  Regeneration  wipes  out  our  past, 
enables  us  in  the  present  and  directs  our  future. 

The  hand  of  the  Potter  can  reshape  the  clay. 
To  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  He  gives  au- 
thority to  become  the  sons  of  God.  Christ  can 
wash  away  our  sins.  Those  who  come  to  him, 
poor,  wretched,  blind,  receive  sight,  riches  and 
healing  of  the  mind.  God  is  able  to  graft  in 
again  the  branches  that  have  been  cut  off. 
Such  a doctrine  humbles  man  and  exalts  God, 
but  it  also  gives  hope  for  all,  opens  heaven 
to  the  worst  of  us  and  encourages  prayer.  A 
man  may  be  down,  but  he  is  never  out  with 
God. 

Though  your  sins  of  heredity  be  as  scarlet, 
and  your  environment  as  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  snow  and  as  wool.  In  this  respect 
Christianity  is  different  from  all  other  re- 
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ligions,  and  Christ  has  no  resemblance  to  all 
other  Saviours. 

The  scientist  dwelling  on  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  may  find  something  more 
wonderful  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ephesians, 
where  we  read  of  supernatural  selection.  “The 
doctrine  of  Divine  election  is  this  principle  of 
selection  with  the  “s”  left  out  and  God  put  in.” 

This  is  my  message  to  you  at  the  opening 
of  our  Seminary.  Only  God  makes  us  to 
differ.  All  we  have  we  owe  to  Him.  All 
things  are  yours — all  the  past,  that  is  culture; 
all  the  present,  that  is  opportunity;  all  of 
yourself,  that  is  your  will  to  be ; and  all  of 
God,  that  is  His  will  for  your  best. 

Browning  pictures  it  in  his  verses  on  the 
Potter.  The  clay  is  our  heredity;  the  wheel, 
circumstance ; the  whirl,  personality,  but  the 
hand  is  God’s. 

“He  fixed  thee  in  this  dance 
Of  plastic  circumstance  .... 

Machinery  just  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent. 


Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a narrow  act, 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  es- 
caped, 

All  I could  never  be, 

All  men  ignored  in  me, 

This  I was  worth  to  God, 

Whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped.” 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  session 
President  Stevenson  was  the  preacher. 
For  the  opening  sermon  he  used  as  his 
text  Hebrews  xii:i,  2. 

He  mentioned  the  suggestion  of  a group  of 
missionaries  for  competent  Christian  leader- 
ship, viz.,  a course  in  Spartanics.  Such  a 
course  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
had  in  mind  when  he  called  attention  to  the 
virtue  of  discipline.  Such  discipline  is  like 
the  training  for  athletic  contests.  Those  who 
have  won  a record  for  faith  have  gone  through 
a strenuous  course  of  self-denial,  of  endurance 
and  have  exhibited  Spartan-like  stamina.  The 
essential  requirements  of  a Triumphant  Course 
are  alluded  to  in  this  thrilling  passage  of 
Scripture.  The  course  which  is  set  before  us 
and  which  we  are  to  run  steadily  and  victori- 
ously can  be  best  understood  in  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  association  with  the  heroes 
of  the  faith.  We  are  told  how  these  ran 
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their  race;  and  there  is  indicated  the  promises 
to  which  they  clung,  and  the  goal  of  all  their 
endeavors  and  hopes.  They  pressed  forward 
toward  a holy  city  with  its  peace,  contentment 
and  prosperity.  The  righteous  rule  of  God 
was  ever  in  their  minds  and  towards  this  end 
they  labored,  each  marking  some  progress  in 
his  time.  The  contributions  we  would  make 
towards  the  fullfilment  of  Christ’s  commission 
and  the  establishment  of  his  Kingdom  require 
steadfastness,  persistence,  abounding  courage — 
all  that  is  involved  in  running  a hard  race. 

If  we  are  to  interpret  our  course,  the  course 
of  study  here  in  the  Seminary,  in  the  fullness 
of  its  meaning,  we  must  heed  not  only  the 
admonition  to  run  the  race,  but  must  lay  aside 
every  weight  and  every  encompassing  and  hin- 
dering sin.  Those  who  would  pursue  the 
course  of  faith  in  this  difficult  world  must 
unflinchingly  resolve  to  do  without  certain 
things.  The  specific  sin  alluded  to  has  been 
interpreted  in  different  ways.  According  to 
the  marginal  reading  of  the  Revised  Version 
it  is  the  sin  that  is  admired  by  many,  that  is, 
popular  sin,  and  the  allusion  may  be  to  the 
sin  of  unbelief.  Whatever  it  is,  it  must  be 
resisted,  even  unto  blood,  and  gotten  rid  of. 

Our  inspiration  is  found  in  a cloud  of  wit- 
nesses whose  vision  and  confidence  and  un- 
flinching courage  as  they  saw  the  city  of  God 
and  labored  for  its  establishment  is  like  the 
incentives  of  a great  portrait  gallery.  As  an 
English  writer  on  educational  aims  and  meth- 
ods has  put  it,  “To  what  end  do  we  live  in  a 
country  whose  annals  are  enriched  by  the  story 
of  great  talents,  high  endeavors  and  noble 
sacrifices,  if  we  do  not  become  more  conscious 
of  the  possibilities  of  our  own  life  and  more 
anxious  to  live  worthily  of  the  inheritance 
which  has  come  down  to  us.”  The  object  of 
the  faith  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  and 
whom  we  are  to  imitate  in  our  devotion  is 
Christ  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and 
forever.  It  is  this  living  unchanging  Christ 
to  whom  we  are  to  constantly  look  during  the 
course  which  each  student  undertakes  here  in 
this  school  of  the  prophets.  In  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
we  anticipate  triumphs  in  Christ’s  name  which 
will  make  us  worthy  of  a place  in  the  long 
succession  of  faithful  heroes.  But  in  order 
to  triumph  then,  we  must  triumph  now  and 
concentrate  thought  and  energy  and  prayer  on 
running  the  race. 


New  Students 

The  students  in  residence  in  the  Sem 
inary  this  session  whose  names  were  no 
in  the  catalogue  last  year  are  as  follows 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Howard  E.  Anderson,  Ludhiana,  Punjat 
India.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Iowa,  1911 ; Prince 
ton  Seminary,  1918. 

Augustus  Henry  Birkel,  Chenchow,  China 
McCormick  Seminary,  1919. 

Peter  J.  Boehr,  Tamingfu,  China,  A.  B 
Bethel  College,  1913;  McCormick  Seminar} 
I9I5- 

Alexander  Bojthe,  Izsa,  Czechoslovakia,  Re 
formed  College,  Papa,  1919;  Bloomfield  Sem 
inary,  1924. 

Henry  Munro  Bruen,  Taiku,  Korea,  A.  B 
Princeton  University,  1896;  Union  Seminar} 
(New  York)  1899. 

Harold  Milford  Carlson,  Batavia,  111.,  A.  B 
Wheaton  College,  1924;  North  Park  Theo 
logical  Seminary,  1919. 

Chen  Yuan  Chen,  Peking,  China,  A.  B 
Peking  University,  1924;  Union  Bible  Institut< 

1917- 

Anthony  White  Dick,  Oswego,  S.  C.,  A.  B 
Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  1921 

A.  M.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1924 

B.  D.,  Columbia  Seminary,  1924. 

John  M.  Dykstra,  Chicago,  111.,  A.  B.,  Calvii 
College,  1922 ; Theological  School  of  the  Chris 
tian  Reformed  Church,  1924. 

Paul  Livingston  Grier,  Due  West,  S.  C 
A.  B.,  Erskine  College,  1919;  B.  D.,  Erskin 
Seminary,  1924. 

Finley  McCorvey  Grissett,  Metet,  Camerour 
Africa,  B.  S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
1908;  C.  E.,  1913;  B.  D.,  Columbia  Seminary 
I9I7- 

Oren  Holtrop,  Ferrysburg,  Mich.,  A.  B 
Calvin  College,  1922;  The  Theological  Schoo 
of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  1924. 

Stephen  Odishoo  Khoobyar,  Tabriz,  Persia 
Urumia  College,  1912;  Urumia  Theologica 
Seminary,  1916. 

Marshall  Mason  Knappen,  Brookings,  S.  D. 
A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1921 ; B.  A.,  Ox 
ford  University,  England,  1923. 

Charles  Kcvacs,  Arad,  Roumania,  Universit; 
of  Budapest,  1917;  Reformed  Seminary  o 
Budapest,  1915. 
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Ebenezer  Brody  McGill,  Mooresville,  N.  C., 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Erskine  Sem- 
inary. 

Carl  Walker  McMurray,  Lancaster,  S.  C., 
A.  B.,  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1920;  M.  A.,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1923;  B.  D.,  Columbia  Seminary,  1924. 

George  Washington  Marshall,  Shek  Lung, 
China,  A.  B.,  Westminster  College  (Mo.), 
1892;  McCormick  Seminary,  1895. 

Joseph  Alexander  Mears,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Muskingum  College,  Pittsburgh  Seminary, 
1922. 

Harry  Campbell  Neely,  Sangemalima,  Cam- 
eroun,  Africa,  A.  B.,  Lafayette  College,  1916; 
A.  M.,  Princeton  University,  1920;  Princeton 
Seminary,  1920,  B.  D.,  1921. 

Ruben  Theodore  Nygren,  Canby,  Minn., 
North  Park  College,  North  Park  Theological 
Seminary,  1920;  Union  Theological  College, 
Chicago,  1921. 

Henry  Poppen,  Amoy,  China,  A.  B.,  Hope 
College,  1914;  Western  Seminary,  1917. 

Harry  Andrew  Rhodes,  Seoul,  Korea,  A.  B., 
Grove  City  College,  1903 ; A.  M.,  Princeton 
University,  1906 ; Princeton  Seminary,  1906. 

David  Bevier  Van  Dyck,  Hwaiyuen,  Anhwei, 
China,  A.  B.,  Rutgers  College,  1914;  A.  M., 
Princeton  University,  1916;  Princeton  Sem- 
inary, 1917. 

Ezekiel  Deyo  Van  Dyck,  Greenville,  N.  Y., 
A.  B.,  New  York  University,  1880;  A.  M., 
1883;  Union  Seminary  (New  York)  1883. 

Bela  Vasady,  Debreczen,  Hungary,  Roman 
Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Nagyvarad,  1920;  B. 
D.,  Central  Seminary,  1924. 

Herbert  Henry  Wernecke,  Blawenburg,  N. 
J.,  A.  B.,  Mission  House  College,  1917;  Mis- 
sion House  Seminary,  1920. 

Thomas  Duke  Williams,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
A.  B.,  University  of  Florida,  1920;  Presby- 
terian Seminary  of  Kentucky,  1924. 

Oscar  Rudolph  Wold,  Shekow,  China,  Con- 
cordia College ; Lutheran  Seminary,  Chicago, 
1898;  B.  D.,  1908. 

SENIOR 

James  Cannon,  III,  Durham,  N.  C.,  A.  B., 
Trinity  College  (N.  C.),  1914;  A.  M.,  Prince- 
ton University,  1917. 

MIDDLERS 

Harold  Emile  Kenrick,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich., 
A.  B.,  Taylor  University,  1923. 
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Eugene  Wesley  Pilgrim,  Chicago,  111.,  A.  B., 
Taylor  University,  1923. 

Gilbert  Oscar  Wernecke,  Timothy,  Wis.,  A. 
B.,  Mission  House  College,  1923. 

JUNIORS 

Valentine  Smith  Alison,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
A.  B.,  Hamilton  College,  1924. 

Harry  Warren  Allen,  Seattle,  Wash.,  B.  B. 
A.,  University  of  Washington,  1924. 

Edward  Arpee,  Athens,  Ohio,  B.  S.,  Prince- 
ton University,  1922. 

Ernest  I.  Blevins,  Seymour,  Mo.,  A.  B., 
John  Fletcher  College,  1923. 

Cornelius  Hugo  Bode,  Wellsburg,  Iowa, 
Grundy  College. 

James  Flint  Boughton,  Jr.,  Madison,  Ga., 

A.  B.,  Asbury  College,  1916. 

Karl  Watson  Bowman,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  A. 

B. ,  College  of  Wooster,  1924. 

Karl  Porter  Buswell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  A.  B., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1920. 

James  Wright  Butler,  Jr.,  Galveston,  Texas, 
A.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1923. 

Gladstone  Paul  Cooley,  Reliance,  Va.,  A.  B., 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  1924. 

Harry  Michel  Coulter,  Berwick,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Wheaton  College,  1924. 

James  Ira  Dickson,  Dalzell,  S.  D.,  A.  B., 
Macalester  College,  1924. 

Clarence  Walker  Duff,  Enon  Valley,  Pa.,  B. 
S.,  Westminster  College  (Pa.),  1922. 

Calvert  Nice  Ellis,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Juniata  College,  1923. 

Frederick  Curtis  Fowler,  II,  Seattle,  Wash., 

A.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1924. 

Whitman  Hamilton  Fuller,  Bryan,  Texas,  A. 

B. ,  Austin  College,  1923. 

John  Henry  Ginter,  Columbia,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Albright  College,  1924. 

John  Philip  Henry  Goertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
A.  B.,  Amherst  College,  1924. 

Reynolds  Edward  Good,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1924. 

John  Harold  Gwynne,  Carmichaels,  Pa.,  Col- 
lege of  Wooster. 

Charles  Huston  Haines,  Germantown,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1921. 

John  Morgan  Hall,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Maryville  College,  1924. 

Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
A.  B.,  University  of  Washington,  1923. 

Ellis  Walker  Hay,  Toledo,  Ohio,  A.  B., 
Heidelberg  University,  1924. 
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Irving  Merritt  Haynes,  Pasadena,  Calif., 
A.  B.,  Occidental  College,  1924. 

Frederic  William  Helwig,  Littleton,  Colo., 

A.  B.,  Park  College,  1924. 

Meyer  Moyer  Hostetter,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Leb- 
anon Valley  College. 

Bruce  Finley  Hunt,  Chai  Ryung,  Korea,  A. 

B. ,  Rutgers  College,  1924. 

Edward  Henry  Jones,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

A.  B.,  Occidental  College,  1924. 

Dewey  Howard  Keiper,  Woodbury,  Pa.,  A. 

B. ,  Juniata  College,  1924. 

John  Frederick  Kerchner,  Macungie,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  Heidelberg  University,  1924. 

Arthur  Rutter  Kinsler,  Jr.,  Haddonfield,  N. 
J.,  A.  B.,  Maryville  College,  1924. 

Laurence  Stevens  Knappen,  Brookings,  S. 
D.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1920. 
Edward  Roy  Land,  Santa  Anna,  Texas,  A. 

B. ,  Daniel  Baker  College,  1922. 

Kenneth  Perry  Landon,  Meadville,  Pa.,  A. 
B.,  Wheaton  College,  1924. 

James  W.  Laurie,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  A.  B., 
Coe  College,  1924. 

Calvin  Lee,  Canton,  China,  A.  B.,  Wheaton 
College,  1924. 

Earle  Gerhardt  Lier,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
University  of  Minnesota. 

William  Edmund  Love,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
A.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1922. 

John  Hess  McComb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1923. 

Quincy  Alonzo  McDowell,  Grove  City,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1923. 

William  Robert  McKim,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Geneva  College,  1920. 

Alexander  Napier  MacLeod,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  A.  B.,  Wheaton  College,  1923. 

Allan  Alexander  MacRae,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  A.  B.,  Occidental  College,  1922;  A.  M., 
1923. 

John  Oberlin  Mabuce,  Bessville,  Mo.,  A.  B., 
McKendree  College,  1923. 

Charles  Wylie  Maclay,  Shippensburg,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  Lafayette  College,  1923. 

Robert  Arthur  Miller,  North  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  A.  B.,  Heidelberg  University,  1924. 
Joseph  Scott  Morledge,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  A. 

B. ,  Grove  City  College,  1922. 

John  Murray,  Bonarbridge,  Scotland,  A.  M., 
Glasgow  University,  1923. 


Victor  Wellington  Peters,  El  Monte,  Calif 
A.  B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1924 
William  Reid,  Jr.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  A.  B 
Lafayette  College,  1924. 


Edward  Rudolph  Rein,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Edward  Harold  Rian,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1924. 

Albert  James  Sanders,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  A 

B. ,  Wheaton  College,  1924. 

Charles  Maxton  Schermerhorn,  Parkvilk 
Mo.,  A.  B.,  Park  College,  1924. 


Karl  Herman  Julius  Schoenborn,  Jamaica 
N.  Y.,  A.  B.,  Lafayette  College,  1924. 
Samuel  Benjamin  Shaw,  Brockwayville,  Pa 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1923. 

John  Francis  Minor  Simpson,  Frederick,  Md 
Hampden  Sidney  College. 

Jesse  Norman  Smucker,  Smithville,  Ohio,  A 

B. ,  Goshen  College,  1918. 


Ned  Bernard  Stonehouse,  Grand  Rapid: 
Mich.,  A.  B.,  Calvin  College,  1924. 

George  Rutan  Thompson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

A.  B.,  Monmouth  College,  1924. 

Charles  Ferdinand  Van  Horn,  Jr.,  Markhair 
Pa. 

William  Van’t  Hof,  Alton,  Iowa,  A.  B 
Hope  College,  1924. 

William  Van  Peursem,  Orange  City,  Iowa 
Grundy  College. 

Donald  Kirkland  West,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

B.  S.,  Coe  College,  1924. 

Floyd  Revell  Williams,  Louisville,  Ky.,  A 
B.,  Cumberland  University,  1924. 

Elwin  Leander  Wilson,  Bethel,  Maine,  A 
B.,  Bates  College,  1924. 

Charles  Jahleel  Woodbridge,  Shangha 
China,  A.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1923. 

Edward  Gearhart  Yeomans,  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1924 
Samuel  Gordon  Leslie  Young,  Belfast,  Ire 
land,  A.  B.,  Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  1924 


PARTIAL  STUDENTS 


Clarence  Wilson  Douglass,  Shanghai,  China 
College  of  Wooster. 

John  Frederick  Genso,  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  total  enrollment  to  November  1st  is  a: 
follows : 
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Fellows  4 

Graduate  Students  42 

Seniors  46 

Middlers  61 

Juniors  70 

Partials  2 


Missionaries  in  Residences 

The  Seminary  is  realizing  more  and 
more  the  value  of  Calvin  C.  Payne  Hall 
, as  providing  a boon  for  furloughed  mis- 
sionaries and  through  their  residence 
adding  a valuable  element  in  the  life  of 
the  Seminary.  The  following  mission- 
aries are  in  residence  in  the  Seminary 
this  session : Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Ander- 
son, from  India;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Birkel,  from  China;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Bruen,  from  Korea;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 

; W.  Douglass,  from  China;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  C.  Erdman  from  Korea;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Genso,  from  Korea;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Marshall,  from  China;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Neely,  from  Africa; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Poppen,  from  China; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Rhodes,  from  Ko- 
rea; Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Van  Dyck,  from 
China;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Wysham, 
from  Persia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Boehr, 
from  China;  Mr.  Kenneth  Mackenzie, 
from  India;  Mr.  O.  R.  Wold,  from 
China.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Grissett,  of 
China,  will  occupy  the  missionary  apart- 
ment which  Dr.  Zwemer  will  vacate  at 
the  end  of  the  first  term.  Mr.  H.  K. 
Taylor,  of  China,  has  also  been  in  resi- 
dence for  a term  of  weeks. 

Directors  Deceased 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sem- 
inary has  suffered  unusual  loss  in  the 
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last  six  months  in  the  death  of  three  of 
its  long-time  members.  These  are : 

Logan  C.  Murray,  Esq. 

Mr.  Murray  was  born  in  Kentucky 
and  bore  the  marks  of  a genial  Ken- 
tuckian throughout  his  life.  He  was  a 
banker  and  bank  president  in  Louisville 
and  in  New  York,  and  in  his  later  years 
made  Princeton  his  place  of  residence. 
He  was  for  many  years  an  elder  in  one 
of  the  churches  in  Louisville  and  a Di- 
rector of  the  American  Bible  Society  and 
deeply  interested  in  its  work,  and  a Di- 
rector of  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary from  1890  until  his  death,  a period 
of  thirty-four  years.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Princeton  on  June  first  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight. 

John  Fulton  Patterson,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  born  at  Wellsville, 
Ohio,  was  graduated  from  Mount  Union 
College,  class  of  ’78,  and  from  Western 
Seminary  in  1882;  was  given  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  D.  D.  by  Mount  Union 
College  and  Lafayette  College.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  October 
twenty-first.  His  ministry  was  spent  in 
three  churches,  Mingo  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  1882-86;  Sixth  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Pittsburgh,  1887-93, 
and  the  Central  Church  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
1894  until  his  death,  a pastorate  of  thirty 
years.  It  is  seldom  that  pastor  and  peo- 
ple are  more  closely  knit  together  in  mu- 
tual affection  and  fellowship  in  service 
than  was  Dr.  Patterson  and  the  Central 
Church  of  Orange.  He  was  a man  of 
unusual  capacity  for  work.  In  addition 
to  his  pastorate  he  was  on  many  com- 
mittees and  an  active  member  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  1898 
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until  the  time  of  his  death.  For  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  was 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mor- 
ris and  Orange,  and  for  the  last  eleven 
years  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey.  He  became  a Director  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary  in  1899  and  during  his 
twenty-five  years  of  service  seldom  miss- 
ed a meeting  of  the  Board  and  he  was 
an  active  member  of  important  commit- 
tees. His  nearest  neighbor,  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Orange,  has  aptly  characterized  him  as 
“an  edifying  preacher,  a faithful  pastor, 
a wise  counselor,  a genial  companion,  an 
untiring  Presbyter,  a friend  of  everybody 
and  a servant  of  the  Lord  Christ.” 

George  V.  Massey,  LL.D. 

On  the  same  day,  October  twenty-first, 
on  which  Dr.  Patterson  died,  George 
Valentine  Massey,  Esq.,  finished  his 
course  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  He 
was  not  only  a Director,  but  a Trustee 
of  the  Seminary  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  began  his  service  as  a Direc- 
tor in  1911  and  as  a Trustee  in  1914. 
Mr.  Massey  was  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
-Philadelphia,  and  from  1902  to  1911  was 
General  Counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  He  maintained  a deep  interest 
in  the  administration  of  the  Seminary 
and  was  especially  valuable  in  his  advice 
and  counsel  on  legal  matters.  He  was 
remarkable  not  only  for  his  longevity, 
but  for  his  mental  alertness  and  activity 
until  the  end.  His  outspoken  Christian 
faith,  his  loyalty  and  his  geniality,  to- 
gether with  his  marked  ability,  made  him 
an  outstanding  figure  in  whatever  sphere 
he  moved. 


Dr.  Patton  on  Fundamental  Chris- 
tianity 

LTnder  the  general  theme  of  “Funda- 
mental Christianity”  Francis  L.  Patton, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ex-President  of  the  Semi- 
nary, delivered  a series  of  five  lectures 
in  Miller  Chapel  during  the  week  of 
November  the  third  to  the  seventh. 
Though  having  passed  his  eighty-second 
birthday,  the  lecturer  spoke  with  great 
vigour  and  maintained  the  deepest  in- 
terest throughout,  by  his  brilliant  rea- 
soning, his  personal  fervor  and  his  scin- 
tillating metaphors.  The  following  is 
the  briefest  possible  resume  of  the  ad- 
dresses : 

“The  Theistic  View  of  the  World." 

If  a man  should  drift  of  an  evening  in  an 
open  boat  and  find  himself  out  of  sight  of 
land,  he  might  have  some  trouble  to  know 
where  he  was.  This  is  very  much  the  difficulty 
of  a great  many  men  in  the  present  day.  They 
have  drifted,  and  are  out  at  sea.  I presume 
we  should  all  agree  that  a man  cannot  be  a 
Christian  who  does  not  believe  in  Christ.  But 
the  question  I want  to  ask  is,  can  a man  be 
a Christian  and  not  believe  in  God. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  that 
people  ask  is,  how  did  men  come  to  get  the 
idea  of  God.  And  the  answers  are  many  and 
varied.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  the 
idea  of  God  has  come  by  a process  of  in- 
ference, be  it  the  kind  of  inference  that  comes 
suddenly  as  a shock  like  the  discovery  that 
Archiemedes  made  while  in  his  bath  that  a 
material  body  displaces  a like  amount  of  water, 
or  the  kind  of  inference  that  is  the  result  of 
long  incubation,  like  the  result  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win’s extended  stud)',  or  be  it  thirdly  the  un- 
conscious inference  of  the  child  who  comes 
naturally  to  the  realization  of  three  dimensions 
of  space. 

Then  there  are  some  who  explain  it  by  a 
sort  of  high  intuition,  something  ready-made 
stuck  away  in  your  breast,  like  two  and  two 
are  four ; or  by  revelation,  not  book  revelation, 
but  direct ; or  by  evolution,  be  it  the  form  of 
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displacement  and  rearrangement,  or  of  a grad- 
ual process  of  becoming,  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  grain  in  the  ear. 

But  never  mind  how  the  idea  came,  it  is 
here.  What  about  its  opponents?  There  are 
two  great  generic  foes  to  the  theistic  view  of 
the  world ; materialism  and  pantheism. 

There  are  six  kinds  of  materialism:  onto- 
logical materialism  basing  all  on  the  material 
atom ; epistemological  materialism,  that  knowl- 
edge grows  out  of  sensation ; cosmological 
materialism,  with  its  theory  of  “let  there  be 
matter  and  let  matter  move;”  physiological 
materialism,  holding  that  the  brain  secretes 
thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile;  biological 
materialism,  to  the  end  that  all  is  protoplasm ; 
and  psychological  materialism,  or  association 
of  ideas.  The  latest  form  is  behavioristic 
materialism,  which  by  its  denial  of  conscious- 
ness ends  in  the  tragedy  of  reason  slaying  her- 
self on  the  altar-steps  of  truth. 

What  about  the  pantheists?  Not  the  people 
who  call  themselves  pantheists,  but  are  really 
believers  in  immanent  theism,  but  those  who 
absolutely  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
God  and  man.  As  long  as  I can  say  “I,”  I 
am  not  a pantheist.  They  say  we  theists  are 
anthropomorphic.  Are  not  they?  One  says 
God  is  intellect,  another  says  he  is  feeling,  an- 
other, will.  But  man  is  all  three.  Behold,  a 
philosopher  has  created  God  out  of  a third  of 
a man!  Some  place  Kant  has  said : “You  can- 
not apply  the  categories  to  the  categories.” 
You  cannot  have  the  self  the  maker  of  ab- 
stractions and  itself  be  an  abstraction. 

“The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion.” 

There  are  three  claimants  for  this  seat; 
Reason,  the  Church  and  the  Bible. 

If  a man  wishes  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  has  a right  to  take  reason  as 
authority,  he  will  have  to  discuss  that  case  at 
the  bar  of  reason.  If  his  reason  decided  the 
matter,  reason  is  the  authority  that  gave  the 
authority.  On  the  other  hand,  if  reason  should 
say  that  she  cannot  be  trusted  in  these  mat- 
l ters,  then  there  is  a contradiction,  because  if 
we  believed  her  when  she  said  she  could  not 
be  trusted,  we  were  trusting  her.  You  can- 
not run  away  from  your  own  intellect,  if  you 
■ have  any.  You  cannot  impeach  reason  and 
i then  put  her  on  the  bench  to  try  the  case. 
It  is  impossible  for  reason  to  say  that  we 


cannot  get  information  from  a source  other 
than  herself.  If  religion  came  from  any  other 
source,  it  would  be  for  reason  to  say  so. 

As  for  the  Church,  you  know,  one  of  the 
greatest  arguments  for  Christianity  is  her  his- 
torical continuity.  Should  there  be  unearthed 
in  some  tomb  of  antiquity  a set  of  documents 
reporting  how  a great  man  lived  here  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  who  had  many  con- 
verts, wrought  wonderful  works  and  preached 
a beneficent  gospel,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
revivify  that  religion.  People  would  ask,  Where 
is  it  today?  But  what  constitutes  the  Church? 
Is  organization  of  the  essence  of  the  Church? 
Not  mere  adherence  to  the  sacraments,  or  the 
presence  of  a bishop  or  a society,  makes  the 
Church,  but  all  who  profess  the  true  religion 
together  with  their  children  are  members  of 
the  Church.  What  then  is  the  function  of  the 
Church?  We  are  told  it  is  first  to  keep  and 
preserve  the  deposit  of  faith,  and  second  to 
speak  in  the  present  tense.  Quite  right,  we 
ought  to  have  an  auditing  of  the  accounts. 
Is  the  deposit  still  intact?  New  sets  of  trus- 
tees have  come  in.  Let’s  check  off.  Then 
as  for  the  Church’s  second  function,  that  of 
speaking  in  the  present  tense,  it  is  a beauti- 
ful thought  that  the  Lord  established  an 
organization  that  would  be  breathing  His  Holy 
Spirit  and  bringing  new  light  and  truth.  Beau- 
tiful, if  true.  But  you  know  a man  must  have 
the  right  of  private  judgment  even  to  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  Catholicism.  One  must 
be  a Protestant  to  be  an  inquirer. 

The  Bible  as  the  claimant  to  this  seat  of 
authority  can  be  either  the  judge  of  contro- 
versy or  a party  to  controversy.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Reformation  is  based  upon  the 
Bible  as  the  judge  of  controversy.  Of  later 
years  it  has  become  a party  to  controversy, 
brought  on  especially  by  those  who  hold  a 
uniformitarian  conception  of  the  world.  Well, 
the  great  question  is,  “Is  the  Bible  true?” 
There  are  two  methods  of  approach  to  the 
answer;  the  objective  method  and  the  sub- 
jective method.  First,  study  its  literature, 
higher  criticism,  all  the  criticism  there  is, 
exegesis;  these  all  indicate  objectively  that  it  is 
true.  As  for  the  subjective  method,  the  view 
of  experience,  it  counts  everything  to  you, 
for  when  you  are  satisfied,  then  your  Bible 
is  your  authority.  After  all,  like  the  telegram 
you  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  messenger,  you 
need  your  reason  to  interpret  the  message,  you 
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need  the  Church  to  bring  it  to  you,  but  there 
must  be  a message.  The  Bible  is  your  message ; 
your  authority.  But  three  things  tend  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  Bible;  tradition 
with  its  disregard  of  criticism,  “spiritus  sancti” 
testimony  with  its  disregard  of  apologetics, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness to  the  effect  that  the  Bible  is  the  record 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  period  when  it 
was  written. 

“The  New  Christianity.” 

It  takes  but  limited  experience  and  observa- 
tion to  note  that  the  religious  thought  and 
activity  of  the  present  day  are  different  from 
that  of  fifty  years  ago.  No  matter  which  is 
better,  it  is  evident  there  is  a difference.  As 
Postum  is  different  from  coffee,  and  no  honest 
grocer  will  give  me  the  former  for  the  latter, 
just  so,  the  licensed  vendor  of  spiritual  food 
is  under  the  same  sort  of  obligation.  This 
different  Christianity  appears  as  a disease  and 
as  an  epidemic.  Its  aetiology  is  due  to  a 
spirit  of  uniformitarianism  that  is  abroad, 
which  scouts  the  miraculous.  It  is  high  time 
we  were  asking  ourselves,  what  is  Christianity? 
Is  there  a body  of  belief  in  which  it  originated, 
with  which  it  is  identified,  without  which  that 
which  claims  to  be  Christianity,  is  no  Chris- 
tianity at  all ; or  is  Christianity  a label  which 
you  can  tack  onto  any  man’s  system  of  think- 
ing? The  records  of  Christianity,  its  title 
deeds,  can  best  give  us  the  information.  In 
reading  the  New  Testament  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  what  Christianity  is,  I would 
lay  down  two  rubrics,  (i)  take  it  at  its  face 
value  and  (2)  in  its  totality. 

There  are  those  who  take  the  Gospels  at 
their  face  value  but  not  in  their  totality.  They 
find  in  them  a Jesus  of  unique  personality, 
who  is  for  them  a revealer,  a teacher  and  a 
founder.  But  a revealer  of  what?  Of  God, 
they  say.  If  they  mean  he  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  is  a God,  how  is  it  that  when  the 
firmament  is  insufficient  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God,  one  individual  like  yourself,  a man 
Jesus,  carries  about  with  him  the  evidence 
which  will  convince  you?  Or  if  it  means  that 
Jesus  reveals  the  kind  of  a God  God  is,  be  it 
father,  king  or  judge,  it  is  just  one  of  the 
several  anthropomorphic  methods  of  conceiv- 
ing Him  whom  no  man  hath  seen.  Then  if  he 
is  our  teacher,  as  he  surely  is,  wherein  does 


that  alone  carry  with  it  the  obligation  to  wor- 
ship him  or  spread  his  gospel?  And  when 
the  teaching  is  obtained,  do  you  still  need  the 
teacher?  Likewise  if  they  regard  Jesus  as 
being  merely  the  founder  of  a certain  society, 
that  in  itself  is  not  enough  to  attract  one  to 
preach  that  society. 

Then  there  are  those  who  take  the  New 
Testament  in  its  totality  but  not  at  its  face 
value.  These  are  the  Hegelians,  the  naturalists 
and  the  Ritschlians.  The  idea  in  Hegel  is 
that  thought  is  the  basis  of  all,  and  that  by  a 
natural  and  inevitable  law  of  its  being  there 
was  produced  the  self  and  the  not-self,  and 
God  was  the  union  of  the  two ; thesis,  anti- 
thesis and  synthesis.  According  to  the  natural- 
istic view  all  you  have  got  to  remember  is  that 
Jesus  was  a fanatic  and  tried  to  carry  through 
a moral  reform  and  failed,  and  religion  is 
but  one  of  hundreds  of  ways  to  lure  with  hope 
and  lash  with  fear  in  order  to  make  us  kind 
and  love  one  another.  The  Ritschlian  bases 
everything  upon  this  life  here  on  earth,  and 
regards  all  in  the  light  of  what  he  calls  value 
judgment,  a thing  being  worth  what  it  is  worth 
to  you.  The  journey  of  doubt  is  a very  long 
one.  Many  may  be  highly  distressed  when 
they  hear  the  roar  of  the  wheels  under  their 
plush-seated  Pullman  and  the  conductor  puts 
his  head  in  the  doorway  and  calls  out  “This 
train  makes  no  stops.  The  next  station  is 
agnosticism.” 

“The  Person  of  Christ.” 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  the  early  Chris- 
tian community  had  a totality  of  conviction 
with  respect  to  Jesus  Christ:  that  he  was  God 
and  man.  But  soon  the  discussion  arose,  with 
the  pendulum  swinging  first  toward  an  over- 
emphasis of  the  divinity,  then  of  the  humanity, 
until  it  was  settled  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  A.  D.  Then  with  the  Church  occupied 
with  ecclesiastical  politics  nothing  was  done 
until  the  Reformation,  when  the  center  of  in- 
terest was  soteriology  rather  than  Christology. 
Now  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  the 
discussion  of  the  Person  of  Christ  has  been  in 
the  form  of  an  answer  to  the  old  question, 
“What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  There  were  those 
on  the  one  side  who  thought  of  him  as  a hu- 
man being  who  had  been  deified,  and  those 
on  the  other  side,  the  mystical  school,  who 
said  that  he  was  a divine  being  humanized. 
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And  so  that  case  is  finished.  They  have  de- 
feated each  other. 

But  they  are  not  yet  through.  Schmiedel,  act- 
ing on  a well  accepted  principle  in  the  law  of 
evidence,  eliminated  all  but  nine  bits  of  testi- 
mony that  stood  out  like  rugged  pillars  against 
the  sun,  but  all  it  amounted  to  was  the  absurd 
conclusion  that  a witness  is  unrealiable  if  he 
be  a friend ; as  if  his  enemies  would  ever  have 
written  about  him.  And  there  is  the  class 
that  concentrates  on  the  psychology  of  the 
last  things,  holding  that  this  ethical  teacher 
made  a monstrous  and  unsubstantiated  claim 
to  be  the  Messiah ; in  reply  to  which  let  any 
alienist  read  the  Gospels  and  see  if  Christ  is 
open  to  such  charges.  Unable  to  make  ground 
by  exegesis  or  grammar  in  order  to  upset  the 
Chalcedonian  Christology  they  resort  to  other 
tactics.  This  superstition  must  be  killed.  So 
they  decide  there  must  be  a prior,  simpler,  hu- 
man Jesus  upon  whom  all  this  fiction  is  based, 
only  to  be  refuted  by  history.  And  now  the 
storm  is  mostly  over.  There  is  only  a bit  of 
pale  lightning  here  and  there.  Many  in  Ger- 
many and  England  are  coming  back  slowly, 
not  to  the  full  truth,  but  to  the  recognition  of 
something  supernatural  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 
Not  a mere  man ; a unique  personality  is  what 
they  call  it.  What  a pity  they  can’t  go  just 
a little  farther.  For  they  are  so  meagre  and 
so  reluctant.  How  can  the  preaching  or  the 
morality  of  this  man  Jesus  affect  me?  “You 
must  be  good,”  they  say.  But  how  good? 
There  are  scales  that  will  weigh  a ton  of  coal 
but  not  a feather.  And  suppose  this  Jesus 
lived  his  morality  as  well,  for  to  preach  and 
to  live  are  quite  different.  Still  putting  a pro- 
gram before  me  doesn’t  develop  love  of  God 
and  of  men. 

Positively,  the  reasons  for  believing  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  are  because  the  early  Chris- 
tian community  believed  in  his  divinity,  and 
they  were  near  enough  to  know ; the  Apostle 
Paul  believed  in  it  and  he  had  no  previous  na- 
tural inclination  so  to  believe;  the  Lord  Jesus 
himself  claimed  to  be  divine  and  his  life  was 
that  of  one  to  be  trusted ; the  Old  Testament 
story  trends  all  in  that  direction ; and  the  re- 
surrection proves  Christ’s  divinity,  the  two 
being  mutually  interdependent.  A chain  may 
be  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  but  this 
is  no  chain ; it  is  a cable  made  up  of  twisted 
strands ; it  is  a hawser,  that  will  hold  through 
wind  and  tide. 


“The  Way  of  Salvation.” 

The  most  conspicuous  exponent  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  providence  oi 
God  was  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  a consideration 
of  his  wonderful  character  will  reveal  the 
essential  elements  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 
Paul  must  always  be  estimated  in  cubic  meas- 
ure, for  he  was  great  in  three  dimensions, 
intellect,  felling  and  will.  His  was  a stu- 
pendous intellect.  All  the  paradoxes  and 
antinomies  of  philosophy  which  have  come 
to  the  notice  of  men  in  later  years  were 
familiar  to  him.  And  he  had  the  power  of 
holding  truth  in  proportion  and  balance. 
Then  when  he  talks  about  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  Paul  reveals  that  he  was  a man  of  deep 
feeling.  He  was  what  I call  a mystic.  He  was 
no  mere  logic  chopper.  Notice  his  letters,  what 
wealth  of  personal  reference,  what  tender  care. 
Thirdly,  the  Apostle  was  a man  of  will.  There 
is  an  eternal  purpose  behind  him  and  an  eternal 
prospect  before  him.  He  comes  along  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  sin.  “You  know  per- 
fectly well  you  are  sinners,”  he  says.  “You 
are  just  full  of  inhibitions  from  start  to  fin- 
ish.” Two  things  are  required;  something  has 
got  to  be  done  in  you  and  something  has  got 
to  be  done  for  you.  You  have  got  to  have  the 
washing  of  regeneration — a perfectly  obvious 
fact.  And  you  have  got  to  have  redemption 
through  his  blood ; the  release  of  the  captive. 
Sin  is  a crime  and  sin  is  a disease,  and  you 
need  a remedy  for  both. 

Now  look  at  this  matter  of  faith.  Nothing 
in  this  world  saves  us,  only  our  trust.  But 
there  is  a kind  of  belief  that  is  not  trust.  The 
main  thing  is,  are  you  interested  in  the  object 
of  your  faith. 

This  eternal  purpose,  how  majestic  the  con- 
ception is.  And  then  this  eternal  hope,  how 
glorious.  He  makes  no  bones  about  immor- 
tality. I like  to  think  of  one  of  those  prayer 
meetings  up  there  where  they  sing,  O,  how 
they  do  sing.  And  the  great  orchestra  leads 
them ; the  great  white  robed  throng.  And  yet 
I am  glad  of  the  other  side  too.  I am  glad 
we  have  a religion  that  is  not  simply  a series 
of  make-believe  propositions,  something  where 
the  worm  of  Hegelianism  has  eaten  the  sub- 
stance out  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life.  I 
am  glad  we  have  a religion  that  is  not  re- 
duced to  a nerveless,  jelly-fish  simplicity.  I 
rejoice  that  it  is  a system  so  co-ordinated, 
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whose  doctrines  are  so  concatenated,  which 
has  been  so  logically  constructed  that  if  dis- 
covered in  some  future  age  by  an  excavating 
paleontologist  he  would  be  forced  to  remark: 
“Gentlemen,  this  belonged  to  the  order  of  ver- 
tibrates.” 

Two  Books  by  Dr.  Erdman 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  Dr.  Erd- 
man has  published  two  new  books.  The 
first  was  issued  by  the  Westminster 
Press  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  entitled  “The 
Work  of  the  Pastor.”  It  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a handbook  for  pastors  and  a 
textbook  for  theological  students.  It  is 
expected  to  be  found  helpful,  however, 
to  many  others  who  are  concerned  with 
the  organization  and  activities  of  the 
church.  The  book  is  the  result  of  six- 
teen years  experience  as  a pastor  and 
eighteen  years  experience  as  a teacher  of 
Practical  Theology.  In  preparing  the 
volume,  however,  the  author  consulted 
with  a very  large  number  of  leading  pas- 
tors and  teachers  in  various  denomina- 
tions and  was  guided  by  their  counsel  as 
to  the  character  and  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  book  contains  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  pages  and  is  divided 
into  ten  chapters,  dealing  with  the  fol- 
lowing topics  : Introduction — Pastoral 

Theology:  Its  Scope  and  Literature;  I. 
The  Pastoral  Office;  II.  The  Life  of  the 
Pastor;  III.  Parish  Duties;  IV.  The  Cure 
of  Souls ; V.  Religious  Services ; VI.  The 
Pastor  and  Christian  Education;  VII. 
Church  Organization ; VIII.  Church  Ad- 
ministration ; IX.  Problems  in  Particular 
Fields;  X.  The  Pastor  and  Missions. 
Large  portions  of  the  last  five  chapters 
were  furnished  by  other  writers  who  are 
recognized  as  specially  trained  and  quali- 
fied for  their  tasks.  Among  these  are : 
The  Rev.  Harold  McAfee  Robinson,  D. 
D.,  the  Rev.  Alfred  F.  McGarrah,  the 


Rev.  William  Ralph  Hall,  the  Rev. 
George  P.  Horst,  D.  D.,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Silverthorn,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Marquis, 
D.  D.,  the  Rev.  William  Hiram  Foulkes, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith,  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Sheddan,  Ph.B.,  the  Rev.  J. 
Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  the  Rev. 
Kenneth  D.  Miller,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Con- 
ning, D.  D.,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D. 
D.,  LL.D.,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam P.  Schell,  D.  D. 

The  second  book  has  just  been  publish- 
ed by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.  It  is  entitled  “The  Lord  We 
Love.”  It  consists  of  devotional  studies 
in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  chapter  head- 
ings are  as  follows : I.  The  Hymns  of 
the  Nativity ; II.  The  Visit  of  the  Magi ; 
III.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus;  IV.  The 
Temptation  of  Jesus;  V.  Jesus  at  Jacob’s 
Well;  VI.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount; 
VII.  The  Transfiguration;  VIII.  Wash- 
ing the  Disciples’  Feet;  IX.  The  Prayer 
of  Our  Lord;  X.  The  Friends  of  Jesus; 
XI.  Judas  and  Peter;  XII.  At  the  Cross; 
XIII.  The  Day  He  Arose;  XIV.  The 
Ascension.  The  book  is  bound  in  cloth 
and  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pages. 

The  Library 

Since  the  issue  of  the  May  Bulletin  the 
Library  has  received  the  following  books 
for  the  Alumni  Alcove : 

From  the  Rev.  Ezra  F.  Mundy,  ’55,  Bible 
Handbook  for  Study  and  Devotion,  Harris- 
burg, 1924;  from  Lucian  L.  Knight,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  ’05,  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Dreamer 
and  the  Dream,  Atlanta,  1924;  from  the  Rev. 
Norman  B.  Harrison,  ’98,  His  Salvation  as 
set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Romans,  Chicago, 
1924;  from  the  Rev.  Willis  O.  Garrett,  D.  D., 
’08,  Church  Usher’s  Manual : a Handbook  for 
Church  Ushers,  New  York,  1924;  from  the 
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Rev.  Edward  M.  Haymaker,  ’84,  A Sociological 
Analysis  of  Roman  Catholicism,  1924;  from 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  ’91,  The  Work  of  the  Pastor ; from 
the  Right  Rev.  James  H.  Darlington,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  ’80,  Verses  by  the  Way,  New  York, 
1923;  from  the  Rev.  Alfred  B.  Baker,  D.  D., 
’64,  Keeping  the  Faith  and  other  Sermons, 
preached  at  Trinity  Church,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  1924;  from  Mr.  Takeshi 
Tedzuka,  a partial  student,  1916-17,  an  Out- 
line Study  of  the  Books  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
1924,  in  Japanese;  from  the  Rev.  G.  F.  B. 
Hallock,  D.  D.,  ’85,  Cyclopedia  of  Pastoral 
Methods,  New  York,  1924. 

The  following  pamphlets  for  the  Alumni 
Alcove  have  been  received : From  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Thomas,  ’00,  Christian  Character: 
an  Address  to  the  Class  of  1924,  Wilcox  High 
School,  Wilcox,  Pa.,  June  8,  1924;  from  the 
Rev.  Hastings  Eells,  Ph.D.,  ’19,  Martin  Bucer 
and  the  Conversion  of  John  Calvin,  reprinted 
from  The  Princeton  Theological  Review,  July, 
1924;  from  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  ’69,  Recollections  of  President  Wilson, 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  an  Author  and  as  a 
Writer,  and  Woodrow  Wilson’s  Attitude  To- 
ward Religion ; from  the  Rev.  William  M. 
Langdon,  M.  A.,  ’88,  Mishaps  in  the  Making 
of  “The  Book,”  Asheville,  N.  C.,  1924;  from 
the  Rev.  A.  Van  C.,  P.  Huizinga,  a graduate 
student,  1904-05,  Het  Algemeen  Nederlandsch 
Verbond  en  Amerika ; from  the  Rev.  William 
S.  Bishop,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  ’91,  Erasmus,  re- 
printed from  The  Sewanee  Review,  April, 
1906,  and  Bishop  Gore,  a Leader  of  Religious 
Thought,  reprinted  from  The  Sewanee  Re- 
view, October,  1924;  from  the  Rev.  Horace  C. 
Stanton,  D.  D.,  ’73,  Shall  Modernism  now 
deny  to  our  Presbyterian  Church  and  Assem- 
bly the  Fundamental  Right  of  Self-Preserva- 
tion, reprinted  from  The  Presbyterian ; from 
the  Rev.  William  K.  C.  Thomson,  To,  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  containing  a historical  address 
by  the  Rev.  George  H.  Ingram  ’83  (2  copies). 


Alumni  Notes 

1870 

The  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.  D.,  after 
twenty-one  years  of  service  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  has  resigned. 


1876 

The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Barrett,  D.  D.,  has  re- 
signed the  church  of  Laurel  Springs,  N.  J. 

1881 

The  Rev.  William  T.  Kruse,  after  a pastorate 
of  thirty-five  years,  was  released  from  the 
Middletown  Church,  Elwyn,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1924, 
and  made  Pastor  Emeritus. 


1883 

The  Rev.  William  O.  Forbes,  D.  D.,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Lake 
Forest  College  at  its  commencement  in  June. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Parkhill,  D.  D.,  has 
changed  his  address  from  Winona  Lake  to 
Princeton,  Ind. 

1885 

The  Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
celebrated  with  his  congregation  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh  on  May  31,  1894. 

The  Rev.  James  C.  Perkins  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  of  Warrensburgh,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  now  residing  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
while  his  son  studies  at  Princeton  University. 


1886 

The  Rev.  Professor  William  P.  Finney,  D. 
D.,  of  Lincoln  University,  was  elected  moder- 
ator of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Hughes  was  honorably 
retired  by  the  Presbytery  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
Feb.  12,  1924. 

The  Rev.  Evan  M.  Landis  was  honorably 
retired  by  the  Presbytery  of  Seattle,  Feb.  12, 
1924.  He  has  moved  to  522  East  9th  Street, 
Riverside,  Calif. 


1887 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Everds  has  moved  from 
Hospers,  Iowa,  to  1229  West  Street,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

The  Rev.  Smith  Ordway  has  moved  from 
Lewistown,  N.  Y.,  to  12  Besch  Ave.,  Auburn, 


The  Rev.  David  A.  Murray,  D.  D.,  has 
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changed  his  address  from  Tokyo,  Japan,  to 
Fourth  and  Marguerita  Streets,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. 

1889 

The  Rev.  William  Y.  Chapman,  D.  D.,  was 
installed  president  of  the  Bloomfield  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Oct.  16,  1924. 

1891 

The  Rev.  Albert  Evans,  D.  D.,  has  resigned 
the  Kanawha  Church  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
to  accept  a position  with  the  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Education. 

1893 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Sproul,  D.  D.,  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Salem,  N.  J., 
Oct.  9,  1924. 

1894 

The  Rev.  J.  T wyman  Boyer,  D.  D.,  has 
changed  his  address  from  Upper  Darby,  Pa., 
to  Flora,  Ind. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Marden  has  been  re- 
leased from  the  Woodside  Church  of  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

1895 

The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Boving,  D.  D.,  became 
pastor  of  the  Sidney  Street  Church  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  1,  1924. 

1896 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Ayers,  D.  D.,  has 
changed  his  address  from  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  13 1 Lancaster  Street,  Chester,  S.  C. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Barr,  D.  D.,  was  in- 
augurated professor  of  Homiletics  and  Mis- 
sions in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Oct.  30,  1924. 

1897 

The  Rev.  John  Comin,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan  at  its 
meeting  in  June. 

1898 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Bone,  with  his  con- 
gregation, has  been  celebrating  the  one  hundred 
and  ninetieth  anniversary  of  “The  Presbyterian 
Congregation  of  Newtown  in  the  County  of 
Bucks,  Penna.” 


The  Rev.  Charles  J.  Boppell  has  changed  hi; 
address  from  Waterville,  Wash.,  to  2121  Forty-L 
first  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Rev.  Alvin  N.  Crowe  has  moved  froir 
Macksburg  to  McConnelsville,  Ohio.  He  wa? 
installed  pastor  of  the  McConnelsville  church 
7,  1924. 


Oct. 


The  Rev.  Norman  B.  Harrison  was  in- 1 The 
stalled  pastor  of  the  church  at  Washington  L 1 
and  Compton  Avenues,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  Imte 


26,  1924. 


1899 


Wit 

The 


The  Rev.  Winfield  M.  Cleaveland,  D.  D., 
has  changed  his  address  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
to  41 1 Milliken  Building,  Decatur,  111. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Craig,  D.D.,  has  changed 
his  address  from  St.  Davids,  Pa.,  to  73  Stock- 
ton  Street,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Clinton  W.  Lowrie,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  Bethany  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been 
given  a Sabbatical  year  with  leave  of  absence, 
with  full  salary,  in  recognition  of  unusual  ser- 
vice in  the  work  of  the  union  consummation. 


He  and  his  family  will  spend  part  of  the  year 
in  Chicago,  where  his  children  will  take  ad-; 
vantage  of  school  privileges  at  Northwestern 
University  and  the  music  school  of  the  city. 
Dr.  Lowrie  will  enjoy  the  ecclesiastical  and 
literary  advantages,  while  occasionally  lending 
himself  to  the  relief  of  some  overburdened 
pastor. 

The  Rev.  Frank  C.  McKean,  D.  D.,  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  June  1,  1924. 


■ 


1900 


Ihi 


Ihi 


Tb 


The  Rev.  Dudley  M.  Clagett,  D.  D.,  has 
resigned  the  church  of  Junction  City,  Kans., 
having  accepted  the  post  of  District  Secretary 
for  the  Southern  District  under  the  General 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  will 
assume  office  Dec.  1,  1924. 


Tb 


( 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Diehl  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.  D.  from  Hampden-Sidney 
College  at  its  commencement  in  June. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Erdman  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  July  22,  1924,  at 
the  New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Charles  B.  McMullen,  Ph.D.,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  and 
Ethics  in  Tarkio  College,  Mo. 


Tb 

i-i 

L 

Tb 
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The  Rev.  James  S.  Montgomery  has  moved 
from  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  to  Buena  Vista,  Va., 
having  become  pastor  of  the  church  in  the 
latter  place. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  I.  Ward  has  moved  to 
Corwin,  Kans. 

1901 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Malcolm,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Mt.  Olivet  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  been 
granted  leave  by  his  session  and  will  sail  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  on  Jan.  3 for  the 
Mediterranean  trip. 

The  Rev.  Linius  L.  Strock,  D.  D.,  was  in- 
ducted into  the  office  of  moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Clarion  at  its  meeting  in  October. 

1903 

The  Rev.  Victor  B.  Demaree  has  changed 
his  residence  from  Armstrong,  Iowa,  to  512 
Cynthia  Street,  Poplar  Bludd,  Mo. 

1902-03 

The  Rev.  John  Meeker,  a graduate  student, 
[902-03,  was  elected  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
:ery  of  Cairo  at  its  fall  meeting. 

1905 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Dodd,  D.  D.,  has  re- 
igned the  pastorate  of  the  Lafayette  Park 
Ihurch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dr.  Dodd  was  ap- 
lointed  to  declare  the  pulpit  vacant  Sept.  14, 
924. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  McCormick  received 
he  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Maryville 
lollege  at  its  commencement  in  June. 

1906 

The  Rev.  Professor  Samuel  Angus,  Ph.D., 
eceived  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
he  Senate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
une. 

The  Rev.  Harry  A.  Rhodes  has  returned  to 
iis  country  with  his  family  on  furlough  from 
lorea,  and  has  taken  up  his  residence  in 
'alvin  Payne  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  E.  Burgett  Welsh  has  resigned  the 
hurch  at  Ridgway,  Pa. 


1906-1907 

The  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Many,  Jr.,  was  released 
from  the  Brunswick  church,  N.  Y.,  May  28, 
1924,  and  granted  a letter  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Utica,  that  he  might  accept  a call  to  the 
church  at  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 

1907 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  McCartney  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Westminster 
College,  Pa.,  at  its  commencement  in  June. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Pratt,  D.  D.,  a partial 
student,  1906-07,  has  been  called  to  the  newly 
established  chair  of  Missions  and  Evangelism 
in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of 
Kentucky. 

The  Rev.  Stacy  L.  Roberts  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Lafayette 
College  at  its  commencement  in  June.  He 
was  recently  installed  as  President  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Pyeng  Yang, 
Korea. 

1911 

The  Rev  Raymond  C.  Hoag  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Mayfield,  N.  Y.,  to  begin 
his  work  there  in  November. 

The  Rev.  Hermon  L.  Meyer,  Jr.,  has  moved 
from  Denville,  111.,  to  Lowellville,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Pratt  has  resigned  the 
Home  Street  Church  of  New  York  City. 

1912 

The  Rev.  Wallace  H.  Carver  and  his  con- 
gregation celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Second  Church  of  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  9-14,  1924.  Mr.  Carver  has  been 
pastor  of  the  church  since  1917. 

1913 

The  Rev.  Luther  M.  Bicknell  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  Madison  Avenue  Church  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

1914 

The  Rev.  John  C.  Berry  and  Miss  Grace 
Gene  Meenach  were  married  May  18,  1924, 
at  Marengo,  Iowa. 
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1917-18 

The  Rev.  Clarence  Bouma,  Th.D.,  a gradu- 
ate student  1917-18,  has  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
the  Theological  School  of  the  Christian  Re- 
formed Church  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1918 

The  Rev.  David  R.  Coffman  and  Miss 
Marian  Irene  Lawrence  were  married  July 
10,  1924,  in  New  York  City.  Their  address 
is  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

1919 

The  Rev.  Paul  H.  Walenta  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Park  Avenue  Church  (U.  S.) 
of  Yorktown,  Va.,  April  13,  1924. 

1920 

The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Clark,  Jr.,  is  resigning 
from  the  church  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  to  begin 
his  pastorate  at  the  Westminster  Church,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  on  December  1st. 

1922 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Galbreath,  Jr.,  accepted 
a call  to  the  church  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  and 
began  work  there  in  June. 

1923 

The  Rev.  George  Kim  Lee  was  captured  by 
bandits  in  June  sixty  miles  from  Canton, 
China,  and  was  held  for  $30,000  Mex.  ransom, 
but  was  later  rescued  without  paying  ransom. 

The  Rev.  Clinton  H.  Loehlin  and  Miss 
Eunice  Cleland  were  married  Oct.  31,  1924, 
at  Gujranwala,  Punjab,  India. 

The  Fred  W.  Druckenmiller  has  resigned 
from  the  Amwell  Second  Church  to  accept  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Truitt  and  Miss  Edna 
Pierce  were  married  June  18,  1924,  in  Norfolk, 
Va. 

1924 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Harper  and  Miss 
Evelyn  Douglass  were  married  July  10,  1924, 
in  Sterling,  Kans. 

The  Rev.  George  LeR.  Willets  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Luana  Davis  were  married  June  4, 
1924,  in  Berwick,  Pa. 


Necrology 

Since  the  list  was  closed  for  the  last  Necro- 
logical Report  two  directors  have  been  lost  by 
death:  Mr.  Logan  C.  Murray,  who  had  been 
a director  since  1890,  and  who  died  June  1, 
1924,  in  Princeton ; and  the  Rev.  John  F.  Pat- 
terson, D.  D.,  who  was  elected  a director  in 
1899,  and  who  died  Oct.  21,  1924,  in  Orange, 
N.  J.  A further  loss  was  suffered  by  the 
death,  Oct.  21,  1924,  of  George  V.  Massey, 
Esq.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Massey  was 
both  a director  and  a trustee,  having  been 
elected  a director  in  1911  and  a trustee  in 

1914. 

Notice  of  the  death  of  the  following  alumni 
has  been  received : 

The  Rev.  Charles  Manly,  D.  D.,  ’59,  died 
May  1,  1924,  in  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Freeman,  D.  D.,  ’61, 
died  June  1,  1924,  in  Westerville,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  ’61,  died  April  14,  1924,  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Hersman,  D.  D.,  ’63, 
died  June  7,  1924,  in  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Linn,  ’67,  died  June  1, 
1924,  in  Arlington,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  James  S.  MacCoy,  ’68,  died  Dec.1 
25,  1923,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Meeker,  ’68,  died  Sept. 
28,  1924,  in  Emporia,  Kans. 

The  Rev.  Moses  D.  A.  Steen,  Ph.D.,  D.  D., 
’69,  died  June  22,  1924,  in  Worthington,  Ohio., 

Prof.  Allan  Marquand,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  ’77, 
died  Sept.  24,  1924,  in  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Achilles  W.  W.  Nesbit,  ’77,  died! 
July  6,  1922,  in  Fulton,  Mo. 

The  Rev.  Duncan  McKenzie,  ’79,  died  Aug., 
17,  1924,  in  Guelph,  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Watt,  ’83,  died  May  3,' 
1924,  in  Normal,  111. 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Patton,  D.  D.,  ’84 
died  Feb.  1,  1924,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Boggs,  ’87,  died  July, 
2,  1924,  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Barber,  ’89,  died  May  16, 
1924,  in  Bell  wood,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Shirey,  ’96,  died  OctJ 
28,  1924,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Rev.  David  S.  Curry,  ’00,  died  Aug.  2, 
1924,  in  Mount  Union,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Burns,  ’06,  died  Sept.  I, 
1924,  in  Olathe,  Kans. 
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